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This picture of Pimelea linifolia, the Rice Flower was taken at Mt Korong but this plant also grows 
in the Mt Kooyoora/Melville Caves area. This species differs from our local Pimelea humilis, the 
Common Rice Flower, by being taller, having a more upright growth form and nodding flower 
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Whirrakee takes its name from the Whirrakee Wattle (Acacia williamsonii ) which is virtually 
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Editor’s note 


The following letter was received from Val Rowley after the September Whirrakee came out: 

“The September copy of Whirrakee carried a note on page ten regarding the interactions of 
Australia’s black-and-white birds and the comment that the subject had long been one of 
fascination and speculation. I am a raw amateur in this regard, but the word ‘speculation’ gave me 
the incentive and audacity to submit my observations and theory. Several years ago we enjoyed 
frequent visits from at least three groups ranging in size from eight to eleven, of White-winged 
Choughs. Their antics were such that I was prompted to set up an ‘observation post’ in the study, 
consisting of camera, binoculars and recording equipment. Watching their endearing communal 
acts and recording their whistling communications, I grew very fond of these birds that seemed to 
exist in happy harmony. And so it saddened me to witness the territorial attacks by our resident 
Magpies, when the Choughs would immediately form themselves into a tight-knit defensive 
‘square’. Fancifully, I compared this manoevre to a body of infantry drawn up in rectangular form 
as a means of defence when assault was imminent. Holding fast to their formation the Choughs 
produced such a cacophonous protest that the enemy were forced to retreat. During this period of 
observation, I never witnessed the Choughs being marched away in line and I must confess that I, 
also, find this very curious.” 

We are glad that Val had the ‘audacity’ to write. If someone responds to an article like this there is 
a good chance of further thought, discussion and observation, leading to enhanced knowledge, and 
we are all better off. 

Due to pressure on space from contributions of topical interest, we have held over Part 2 of Joost 
Brouwer’s article till next month. Our apology to those who were looking forward to it. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 


The Golden Web Spider (cont.) 
Author: Tom Patullo 


In the first article on the golden Web Spider (see September Whirrakee) I asked the question “Has 
anyone seen a Golden Web Spider in our bush over the last few years ?” 

Well, the question was answered during our excursion to Diamond Hill on Sunday the 18th of 
July. We found a specimen of Nephila. 

I returned to the spot the next day, when I was able to study and consider all the evidence around, 
and compare with facts from different articles contained in early copies of The Bendigo Naturalist, 
written by Bob Allan and myself, at a time when the facts were there for us to see. 

Firstly the Diamond Hill specimen was very small. I judged it to be less than half the size of a full 
grown Nephila, this fact led me to consider “Is it a young spider ?” “TI think not” on the following 
evidence: Winter is not the time for young spiders, and upon close examination of the web, which 
suggested that it had been there for may months, there was no semblance of a web at all, just a few 
tangled strands of silk, which had no chance of snaring any food for the spider. 

I then considered, had it decreased in size as a result of a second egg-laying. Again “I think not’. 
From previous, personal observations, after egg-laying the abdomen of Nephila becomes quite 
elongated, not round and plumb-shaped. The Diamond Hill specimen was quite plumb-shaped, 
though small. 

When Nephila lays her eggs she makes a loose, golden, silken structure, the size of a cricket ball 
or larger, with the eggs in the centre. This structure is always placed in a dense shrub or bush a 
small distance from her web. She will sometimes make two of these structures. On searching the 
proximity I found no trace of an egg sac at the Diamond Hill area. 

Although Nephila spiders are quite docile and non-aggressive, on near approach this specimen was 
quite torpid. I touched it, probed it, and all but took it in my hand, and it showed no activity at all, 
with the exception of slight movement of its legs. So what then was the explanation ? 

To study it further I decided to take the specimen home. So that the spider could feel at home in 
the new surroundings I brought a portion of the remains of its web home and draped this over a 
shrub and placed the spider in it. For two days I watched. It made some semblance of web 
making in that it spun two shrouds of silk across a small space, early on the third day it was 
hanging by one leg from a strand of silk, later that day it had disappeared. I could find no trace of 
it around on the ground so presumed that it had been taken by a bird. 

Throughout the whole episode this spider gave me the impression that it was almost dead. 

Has any other member found a Golden Web Spider in like circumstances ? 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club Librarian at our meetings. 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST (FNCV) Volume 110(2) April 1993 

‘Some Highlights of my 65 Years among Fungi’ by J.H. Willis descibes many discoveries made 
by the author at various stages of his life. He begins with the Creswick area during his time at the 
Victorian School of Forestry, moves on to the Dandenong Ranges where he first worked, and 
mentions other regions visited. 

‘Host Specificity of Disc-fungi in the Genus Banksiamyces on Banksia’ by Bruce Fuhrer and Tom 
May tells about the Banksiamyces “a uniquely Australian genus of small Disc-fungi, found only on 
Banksia cones. Four species of the fungi have been described, each recorded up to now from a 
single species of Banksia’. 


‘The Cinnamon Fungus. Is it a Threat to Australian Native Plants ?’ by Gretna Weste asks many 
searching questions and gives some unpalatable answers. The way the fungus attacks and kills 
plants is described. Details are given of how it spreads and what may be done to control its 
rogress. 

Fungal Diet of the Long-nosed Bandicoot in South-Eastern Australia’ by A. W. Claridge presents 
information on fungi in the diet of this animal at two sites in south-eastern Australia. Many of the 
fungi identified in bandicoot droppings from this study are presumed to form mycorthizal 
relationships with trees and shrubs. The Long-nosed Bandicoot may help to spread this useful 
fungus in native forest. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (BOCA) No773 August 1993 

“The Magic of Mungo’ by Jennifer and Peter Rogers describes many of the wonders of Mungo 
National Park in southern New South Wales. Mention is made of the topography and geology, 
and more recent archaeological history. The variety and habitats and bird species is detailed. 
‘Garden Birds in Winter’ by Ellen McCulloch suggests suitable ways of providing food for birds 
and outlines the reasons for being ‘mean’ with such supplies. Other methods of attracting birds are 
also offered. 

‘Going with the Tide’ by Carol Booth tells of a very rewarding BOCA group trip to the Kimberley 
coast. Travelling by boat offered the opportunity to visit islands and coastal areas which are 
otherwise inaccessible. Many bird species were seen in the widely different habitats. 

‘Carpeting and Cascading Delights’ by Rodger Elliot recommends a number of such plants to 
beautify the garden, and to create an attractive habitat for birds and other fauna. 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST (FNCV) Volume 110 (3) June 1993 

‘Design and Use of Planting Zones at the Organ Pipes National Park’ by Barry Kempp and Robert 
Irvine describes “the planning of this pioneering revegetation project showing the use of ‘planting 
zones’ for different indigenous plant species. Historical literature, geological surveys and regional 
observations are used as criteria for the design of these zones...” 

‘A Short Flora Conservation History of Waverley, Melbourne, Victoria’ by A. Salkin details the 
writer’s increasing interest in and knowledge of the plants occurring in the south-eastern suburbs 
of Melbourne. He participated in compiling a plant census for the area and was later involved in 
the conservation of several reserves in the Waverley district. A detailed flora checklist 
accompanies the article. 


BENDIGO REGION CONSERVATION STRATEGY ISSUE PAPER AUGUST 1993 
This document has been prepared by Shelley Cohn and the conservation Strategy’s Working 
Groups which include Club members. 
Contents: 1. Flora and Fauna: Ensuring their Future 
2. Protecting the Land 
3. Reviving our Rivers and Streams 
4, The Wise Use of Resources. 


The Conservation Strategy Steering committee is looking for comment on the issues raised. 
A copy of the paper is available from the Club. 


THE DISTRIBUTION AND CONSERVATION OF VASCULAR PLANTS IN THE NORTH 
CENTRAL AREA, VICTORIA by A.C. (Cliff) Beauglehole. 

Copies of this excellent publication are available from the Club at $10 per copy. If you are 
unfamiliar with this work, Jane Cleary will be very happy to let you see it. 
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Red Wattlebirds Pollinate Golden Wattle 
Author: Tom Burton 


Red Wattlebirds are a conspicuous element of the bird community at La Trobe University, 
Bendigo. Through winter, these large, aggressive birds establish and defend territories in the Red 
Ironbarks, but as winter wears on, and the flowering of the ironbarks declines, the Red 
Wattlebirds move down into the Grevillea alpina for their nectar supplies. Or, at least, they did 
when the Grevillea alpina at the University were numerous. 

In a previous article (October 1989), I summarized the evidence that supports the idea that Golden 
Wattles use the nectar from the nectaries on their phyllodes (‘leaves’) to attract birds to pollinate 
them. The evidence: low rates of seed set when birds (but not insects) are excluded from flowers; 
nectar produced only on phyllodes close to flowers; is circumstantial. Birds are often seen in 
flowering Golden Wattles: I have seen Magpies, Eastern Rosellas and others, but none of them 
apparently trying to obtain nectar from the phyllodes. However on 23 August I watched a pair of 
Red Wattlebirds, both superbly marked and bearing large, rich red wattles on their cheeks 
(therefore adults and likely a breeding pair, as they fed close together) feeding upon the nectaries, 
diving headlong into racemes of flowers towards the nectary regions of phyllodes, two or three 
times per plant, then moving on to the nearest plant and repeating the performance. There is no 
way that the Wattlebirds could avoid being covered with pollen or fail to transfer pollen from plant 
to plant. It was one of those magic moments: a lovely early spring afternoon, the hillside green 
and golden, the air heavy with wattle scent, and a couple of metres away, these splendid birds 
ignoring me and carrying out in practice what theory had long led me to expect. 

In 1989, Helen Duff and I observed that many nectaries had been bitten off, and that only a scar 
was left on the phyllodes. We suspected that Red Wattlebirds were the culprits, and so, when I 
saw the vigour with which the birds attacked the nectaries, I was curious to see whether they had 
damaged the phyllodes. Thus, after the feeding had finished, I examined the phyllodes, but the 
nectaries were intact. The mystery is unsolved. I supect the Eastern Rosellas now. 

Do the nectaries produce enough nectar to make a visit from a Red Wattlebird worthwhile ? Well, 
clearly yes, because the birds do use the nectaries. I hope to carry out some measurements of 
nectar prodcution in the weeks to come. Whether the Wattlebirds would bother with the Golden 
Wattle if the Grevilleas were still around and flowering is another question, and one more difficult 
to answer. 


Where the Helmets Grow 
Author: Tom Patullo 


There is an area of bushland situated in the South Mandurang-Sedgwick area, occupied largely by 
the Coliban water reserve, on the northerly watershed of the Big Hill Range, close to where the 
granite country gives way to the auriferous area and the gold-bearing reefs of the Bendigo 
goldfields. A district which once was defined by by such picturesque titles as the Log Cabin 
Corner, the Springs, Andy Brown’s, The Gooseneck, The Great Eastern Gold Mine; traces of 
these landmarks have all but disappeared over the years. The Log Cabin has been demolished, 
Andy Brown’s House is gone, the Gooseneck has been straightened, the wooden fluming is gone 
from the Springs Road and all that remains of the Great Eastern Mine is a slag heap. I remember 
these landmarks from my teenage rabbitting excursions: there was good rabbitting to be had in 
those hills years ago. 

In later years I have spent some time in the area hunting of a different variety. Hunting orchids. 
Late in the sixties a group of the Bendigo Field Nats journeyed to the area to meet a local guide 
who took us to a spot in those hills to show us the Helmet Orchid. This was the first reported 
finding of the Corybus diamencus, the Slatey Helmet Orchid in the Bendigo area. Since then 
several patches of these orchids have been found in the general area described above, while further 
afield they have been reported from Mount Ida and Melville Caves. 

On Saturday 21st of August a small number of Club members spent a very pleasant afternoon in 


the area with the main purpose visiting a spot where the Helmets grow. A beautiful sunny 
Saturday afternoon. On alighting from the cars we found a lovely specimen of Acacia aspera, the 
Rough Acacia, a low growing shrub with long arching branches, bearing its bright yellow balls the 
full length, a lovely sight when in full bloom. A fine display of this wattle may be had just where 
the water race and the road converge at Shadbolt’s in the Whipstick. 

A short distance away, there was another of our smaller, locally occurring wattles. I say smaller 
wattles, a description which is correct for this wattle in this area, but is not so for this variety when 
it occurs in the western district of Victoria. It has even been declared a noxious weed there, 
because it is such a good habitat for nesting sparrows, the only wattle to be so declared. 

I refer to the Acacia (armata) the name has now been changed to A. paradoxa, and surely a paradox 
it is. On close examination we find that it has leaves (phyllodes), thorns and blossoms. All 
other wattles have only two, either thorns and flowers or leaves and flowers. The A. 
paradoxa we saw in this area is truly a lovely specimen, generally a low bush with long arching 
branches, covered with large yellow, orange flowers, that is, when the wallabies allow it to be so. 
Often the branches are so browsed that they are just a few inches long. Thorns and all, they are 
apparently much favoured as food by the wallabies. 

Almost alongside the A. paradoxa was another Acacia which grows in the area, Acacia implexa or 
Lightwood. I do not know why the name Lightwood, perhaps the wood is of a lighter colour than 
Blackwood. The two can be claimed to be of similar appearance. However the Lightwood can be 
easily identified by the shape of the leaves. The vernacular name tells the story. Sickle Leaf 
Acacia, and surely the leaves are sickle-shaped, being long and curved like a sickle. I have seen 
samples of adult Lightwood up to 20 feet high. Bob Allan tells me that Jim Willis classifies this 
tree as being found in South-Eastern Victoria and rare. Bob also says that there is a specimen 
growing in Salomon’s Gully. 

So we ambled on towards the Helmet patch and doing what Field Naturalists should do, 
discovered, identified and made written records. We found orchid basal leaves, but at this stage, 
we could only make an educated guess as to their identity, such as Pterostylis species, probably P. 
nana. P. parviflora while the Pterostylis in flower was P. nutans. Glossodia major leaves were 
easily recognized, as were leaves of Acianthus reniformis. Caladenia dilitata, the Green Comb 
Spider Orchid was found (leaves). ' 

Continuing on we found a wattle tree that was different, obviously one of the Black Wattles. On 
close examination we agreed that it was Acacia mearnsii, the late flowering Black Wattle, as there 
was almost no sign of buds, whereas the early flowering Black Wattle, Acacia decurrens, at late 
August would almost be in full flower. 

The open woodland in the area differs a little from what we are used to around Bendigo consisting, 
in numerical order, of Stringy Bark, Red Box, Grey Box, Long Leaved Box and not an Ironbark 
in sight. Acacia dealbata, Silver Wattle was also there in the gully. 

Oh yes, of course the Helmets were there in just the same place as we had seen them some thirty 
years ago. These orchids, when undisturbed, display a fair degree of permanency, dying down 
each year in early summer, storing their energy in an underground tuber over the heat of summer, 
to spring to life again with the early autum rains, when a light greenish round basal leaf appears 
which hugs the ground. Eventually a bud appears near the middle of the round leaf, which in the 
fullness of August opens into a quaint flower, which from a standing height looks like a gum nut. 
To kneel down with the light behind it brings out the full beauty of this small flower. 

Then ensued a discussion about the components of the flower. Of course, being an orchid, it must 
have six components, a dorsal sepal, two lateral petals, and two lateral speals, and the sixth 
component, a specialized petal or labellum. The dorsal sepal was easily discerned, being a single 
element, coming from the back of the flower and arching over the top, similar to a Greenhood, but 
not pointed. We decided that the two pairs of lateral petals and lateral sepals, one pair on each 
side, were fused together along the sides, and lying parallel with, but not fused to the dorsal sepal, 
leaving the front of the flower open; through this opening could be seen the sixth element, the 
labellum, and also, if looking towards the light, could be seen a light purplish colour filtering 
through the back of the hood. - 

Sometime recently a dead tree had crashed right over the colony, spreading broken broken chunks 
of limbs, but the Helmets are still there. 


Bird Notes and Observations August 1993 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Migrants 

Horsfield Bronze Cuckoo (1) Epsom 26.8.93 
Pallid Cuckoo (1) Sedgwick 1&2.9.93 
White-winged Triller (1) Kamarooka Park 3.9.93 
White-naped Honeyeater (?) Junortoun 23-29.8.93 


Birds of Prey 

Black Kite (1) Terrick State Forest 21.8.93 

Little Eagle (1) Terrick S.F. 21.8.93 

Wedge-tailed Eagle (3) Terrick S.F. 21.8.93 
Brown Goshawk (1) Terrick S.F. 21.8.93 

Brown Falcon (several) Terrick S.F. 21.8.93 
Peregrine Falcon (1) Kamarooka State Park 26.8.93 
Spotted Harrier (1) Faraday August 93 

Barn Owl (1) Long Gully 19/8/93 

Barking Owl (1) Eddington 24.8.93 


Breeding 
these records will be reported in the next issue of Whirrakee 
see Notes below. 


Records 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo (1) Rochester 31.5.93-22.7.93 
Silvereye (20+) Big Hill Range 3.9.93 
Darter (3) Lake Weerona 24.8.93 
Hooded Robin (3) Lake Eppalock 9.8.93 
Diamond Firetail (12-15) Lake Eppalock 19.8.93 
Red-capped Robin (1) Sedgwick 21&22.8.93 
Blue-faced Honeyeater (1) Goornong 15.8.93 

Pale 22 (2) Maiden Gully 15.8.93 
Common Myna (2) Bagshot North 20.8.93 

vs ” (2) Campbell’s Forest 2.9.93 


Lists 

Mt Alexander 22.8.93 

Bendigo 11.-31.8.93 

Marong Forest 22.8.93 

Whipstick and Kamarooka Forests 20&23.8.93 


Notes 

While the wattles are flowering profusely this year, the Yellow Gum is not flowering as well as 
last year. Perhaps this explains why numbers of Red Wattlebirds at Junortoun are down compared 
to last year. 

The breeding season is in full swing for some birds and just getting started for others. Yellow- 
rumped Thornbills have already finished their first nest attempt. From two nests two and three 
young were fledged. One nest was built in a Drooping Cassinia and the other in an Acacia 
genistifolia. Fuscous Honeyeaters have been making display flights and building. Jacky Winters 
have been seen checking out nest sites; the female trying out forks in branches while the male 
‘hovers’ nearby. Magpies have been sitting for weeks. One Magpie nest started was deserted 
when another was occupied in a nearby tree. This behaviour has been observed elsewhere. It has 
been found that in a group of Magpies usually only the dominant pair is successful although other 
members may attempt to nest nearby. 
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A Chestnut-rumped Thornbill nest near Junortoun is wedged into a gap near the base of a Grey 
Box (Eucalyptus microcarpa). These birds also nest in small holes. Painted Button-Quail have 
been calling at Junortoun, along with Rufous Whistlers, Rufous Songlark, Oriole, Fan-tailed and 
other cuckoos. Jacky Winters have been making calls not usually heard at other times of theyear. 


A Superb Fairy-wren’s nest was found in a group of Cassinia arcuata in grassland. This domed 
nest has quite a large entrance hole compared to that of Weebills and Yellow-rumped Thornbills, 
which also have domed nests. The Wren’s nest was embellished with a runway of grass stalks at 
the entrance. So far (as of 11th September) nests have been found in the following plants: 


Chestnut-rumped Thornbill Grey Box 
Magpie Box Mistletoe in Yellow Gum 

SY Grey Box 

# Sugar Gum 
Red Wattlebird Box Mistletoe in Yellow Gum (usual) 

2a RB Grey Box (unusual) 

Jacky Winter Grey Box sapling in high fork 
Fuscous Honeyeater Grey Box sapling in canopy 
Yellow Robin almost dead Yellow Gum sapling in low fork 
Striated Pardalote nest box on wall of house under eaves 
Chough Grey Box tree, high in tree 
Varied Sittella fork in dead branch in Grey Box tree 


The large numbers of birds of prey reported is as expected in a time of mouse plague. The Barking 
Owl reported here had been found dead, and it was passed around at the meeting. This owl is a 
splendid species, which few observers manage to hear and fewer to see. 

The Silvereyes were observed feeding within ‘a few cubic metres’ in a flowering Silver Wattle. It 
would be worthwhile for members to record birds in wattles and especially what they are up to, as 
so little is known of the value of wattles to birds. One member has frequently commented that 
Silvereyes are ‘just about infinite’, so a recent report in The Age that migrating Silvereyes navigate 
by detecting the earth’s magnetic fields with magnets in their eyes has pleased him greatly. 


September Bird Observers Group - Guest Speaker 
Author: Tom Burton 


Rob and Cynthia Watkins presented a magnificent set of slides they took on their trip to Kakadu, 
featuring mainly birds of the inland. Wedge-tailed Eagles established a pecking order over a 
kangaroo carcass; Spotted Bowerbirds displayed near their painted bowers and moved their green 
trophies, including lemons, about; Galahs, paler in the north, cavorted; finches, pigeons and 
parrots accumulated at tiny soaks. Each slide showed a wonder and told a story, and once again 
we were reminded of how much talent there is in the Club. 


Bird Observers Group - Annual General Meeting 
Author: Tom Burton 


Vice-President John Burtonclay took the chair, and the main business, after the outgoing president 
had reported on the year’s activities and thanked everyone except those he forgot, and put his foot 
in it once (sorry !), was the election of office-bearers and sub-committees. Fortunately, there was 
an excellent attendance (33 members), lured by the promise of the Watkins’s slides, and the 
postions were filled quickly: President: Mary Wilson Vice-President: Alan Caddy 

Secretary: Tom Burton Notes and Observations: Anne Bridley, Tom Burton, Peter Howden 
Bird of the Night: Bill Flentje/Alf Howe Syllabus: Mary Wilson, Lyn Hamilton. 


A Name Change for Red Ironbark 
Author: Don Franklin 


The taxonomists have been busy, reclassifying and renaming plants. This won’t make them (the 
taxonomists, not the plants or their names) popular, but then I don’t suppose that was ever their 
aim. But even the most sceptical of us must admit that behind some name changes are new and 
worthwhile perspectives on what has happened and is happening in nature. I’m not sure thata 
recent change to the scientific name of Red Ironbark falls into this category, but it has served to 
highlight a perspective on the trees that I for one have largely ignored in the past. The story is 
worth recounting. 


For as long as I can remember “our” Ironbarks have been known scientifically as Eucalyptus 
sideroxylon, the specific epithet meaning, appropriately, “iron wood”. However, if you searched 
carefully through certain textbooks you would have discovered its full name was actually 
Eucalyptus sideroxylon ssp. tricarpa, the subspecies of E. sideroxylon that has the flowers in 
clusters of three. This was the subspecies that occurred in north-central Victoria as well as in 
Gippsland and south coastal N.S.W. and known colloquially as Red Ironbark. The other 
subspecies was Eucalyptus sideroxylon ssp. sideroxylon, the Mugga Ironbark of north-east 
Victoria (Benalla, Killawarra, Chiltern) and the inland slopes of N.S.W. It has been proposed, for 
reasons that remain obscure to me, tu raise each subspecies to full species status (1), and this 
change has been accepted for the official Victorian checklist (2). The new scientific name for our 
local Red Ironbark is therefore: 


Eucalyptus tricarpa 
or if you want to get technical and give it its full citation: 


Eucalyptus tricarpa (L. Johnson) L. Johnson & K. Hill. 


So what, you might say. The point that this change has brought home to me is that it was always 
easy to identify the two forms, yet for the most part I never bothered to, simply because they were 
called subspecies, not species. I placed too much reliance on the name, on not enough on hte 
plants themselves. 


Formally the Mugga Ironbark is separated from the Red Ironbark by the flower clusters, which 
form in groups of seven. The actual number you will see in a cluster may be less due to abortions 
(this is true for the clusters of three in Red Ironbark as well), a very common phenomenon in most 
eucalypts I’ve seen. If you look very closely where the stalks join in a cluster with less than its full 
quota you can see the scars where the extras were joined on. In addition, the two species of 
Ironbark are separable by the size of the buds, flowers and fruits - they are much larger in Red 
Ironbark than Mugga Ironbark, and by the colour of the foliage - generally blueish in Mugga 
Ironbark and dull green in Red Ironbark. 


One of the implications of all this was for me to question the identity of the famous Bendigo street 
Ironbarks. Were we planting the local form or a ring in? The answer is we have planted both, in 
very roughly equal proportions. So far as I have checked, the Mugga ironbarks have consistently 
and reliably stood out from our local trees by their much bluer foliage. Have a look for yourself - 
you should have little if any difficulty distinguishing the two forms. 


The distinction betwen the two types of Ironbark has obvious implications for the nursery trade, 
council gardeners and bush regenerators. 


References: 

(1) Hill, K. D. & Johnson, L.A.S. (1991) Telopea 4(2): 247-248 

(2) Ross, J.H. (ed.) (1993) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria. Fourth edition. 
National Herbarium of Victoria, South Yarra. 


Slowly down the Tongala 

An Account of the WVFNCA Campout at the Dharnya Centre, Barmah Forest. 
Friday 13th - Sunday 15th August 1993 

Author: Carol Milne 


This article should not be reproduced in total or in part without written permission from the author. 


Friday 

Down the unmade road and round the bends forest shadows leap out and dance in the beam of the 
car headlights, only to slip silently back into darkness as we passed by. The welcoming lights of 
the Dharnya Centre are just visible through the trees ahead. 

Seventy-four Western Victorian Field Nats are gathering for the weekend like the proverbial insects 
humming around a Tilley Lamp. Bendigo, Ballarat, Melbourne, Warrnambool, Portland, 
Geelong, Creswick, Donald, St Arnaud, Castlemaine, Maryborough, Ringwood, Latrobe, 
Timboon, Upper Goulburn, Mid-Murray and Southern Riverina - they’re all here! 

Centre Manager, DCNR officer Shane Walker is waiting to greet us. ‘Dharnya’ he explains, is the 
Yorta Yorta dialect word for River Red Gum. In the course of the weekend we develop a growing 
affection for the big trees. 

Situated on the Murray River, Barmah Forest covers an area of 28900 hectares. 7900 hectares are 
State Park. The Department of Conservation and Natural Resources manages the forest as native 
flora habitat co-existing with industries like timber and honey production, public recreation and 
cattle agistment. 

With the area subject to periodic flooding by the Murray River, about 4500 hectares are covered by 
swamp and lakes. These are the Wetlands. 


Saturday 

This morning we are going on a botanising walkabout with Howie Marshall. Plants and insects 
are Howie’s passion. His father was a noxious weed inspector and Howie often accompanied his 
Dad on the rounds. 

‘By the age of fifteen I knew the botanical names of all the noxious weeds’, he says proudly. Later 
he studied Botany and Entomology as part of an agricultural course at Dookie College. 

After thirty years acquaintance with the Barmah Forest Howie loves to pass on his knowledge to 
young people. His eyes light up. “When school groups come through the Dharnya Centre they’ ll 
often say, “We want Howie to talk to us”, and I’m happy to do that. Most of the kids are only 
there because it’s a school excursion but occasionally you’ll find one or two with a real interest - 
they’re aways asking questions. I like to encourage them because they might be future botanists.’ 
Howie explains some of the ecology and management of the Barmah Forest. The cyclical flooding 
of the Murray river means that all the native grasses have to be perennial to survive. “We don’t get 
a lot of introduced plants here - they can’t stand the flooding.’ 

Someone asks a question about the danger of bushfires. To Howie’s knowledge, fires have 
jumped the river at least twice in the forest, but they have generally been only small outbreaks. 

‘Fire will kill Red Gums - they don’t regenerate like other eucalypts. But where there i is regrowth 
the saplings need to be thinned otherwise they’ll stay like Bonsai trees’. 

Suddenly our botanising is interrupted. Ivor of Portland discoverd a Barking Marsh Frog. It’s 
about one inch long and the splash of yellow on the throat indicates it’s a male. “On top of his eyes 
you can see little orange bits.’ 

Ask Ivor what he does for a living and he’ll tell you he works so he can live for frogs! Mu little 
frog grins back, apparently unfazed by the attention. 


The Kingfisher 

It’s 11.00am. Time to ean on the Kingfisher Wetland Cruise (the second of the three sailings 
for the day). 

The Kingfisher is a glistening flat-bottomed vessel licenced to carry up to 31 passengers. Our 
cruise guide is Department of Conservation and Natural Resources officer Yvonne Walker Shipley. 
It’s freezing cold and spitting rain but we don’t mind beause we’re under cover. As we glide over 
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waters of Barmah Lakes, Yvonne Walker Shipley explains some of the local history of her 
ancestors. 

Over there is a large mound. These mounds were once Aboriginal kitchen sites. The worked-over 
soil was much softer than the surrounding ground so kitchen sites were often turned into burial 
places. 

There’s a shell midden. Mussels were a prime delicacy. Yvonne shows us a mussel shell about 
eight inches long and a small burnt clay ball. These clay balls were used like heat beads to cook 
food in the ovens. Mussel shells were fashioned into cutting tools and scrapers. 


We pass by the ‘Narrows’, the entrance to the Murray River. Nearby a White-faced Heron stalks 
through the shallows. 


Our guide tells us the story of how the River was formed. 

‘One day an ancestral lubra went for a walk, dragging her nulla nulla behind her. (Nulla nullas are 
wooden digging sticks). As she walked, a snake followed her, slithering along the crevices she’d 
made with the stick. Suddenly feeling tired, the lubra found a cave and lay down to rest. Now a 
big thunderstorm came over while she was sleeping and it poured rain. The waters filled up the 
channel she’d made and formed the great ‘Tongala’ or Murray River. Remember this story has 
come down through 40 000 years of Aboriginal culture’. 


Walker Shipley points out a stand of Cane Grass. The local people made whip-like spears from 
the grass to kill kangaroos. Some of the men could throw these spears the equivalent length of a 
football field. “You wouldn’t want to stand in their way’ she remarks drily. 

Cane Grass spears, possum skins and scrapers were passed up and down the route between 
Sydney and the Murray River, once the second largest Aboriginal trade route in Australia. 

We’re just passing Snake Island. As the name suggests the island is inhabited by Tiger, Brown 
and Black snakes. Officers from the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories have come up here from 
time to time to milk the snakes of their venom. 


Little Pied and Little Black Cormorant seem undeterred and perch on an overhanging branch, 
gazing intently down at the water. A Swamp Harrier is disturbed on a half-submerged tree. He 
sweeps off with a flourish, fanning his magnificent barred rufous tail. 


The Wetlands are a symphony in grey. Milky grey-brown water throws up glassy reflections of 
grey, cream and rust-swirled tree bark. Strong vertical lines of trees are intersected here and there 
by oblique angles of fallen tree trunks, all silhouetted against the high, grey clouds of the sky. 
Mats of Azolla float by. This tiny fern-leaved plant has been around for about 35 million years. 
Now raindrops dimple the water. The smell of damp gum leaves rises from the earth. Frogs rattle 
and chirrup and the melancholy call of the Fan-tail Cuckoo echoes through the stillness of the 
forest. 


We marvel at the diversity of the River Red Gums. Some of them look deceptively young 
although they may be 4-600 years old. Others are gnarled and twisted. Carbon dating is the only 
accurate way of telling their age. 

Yellow and Grey Box trees cling to the dry ridges of the Wetlands. These are great honey 
producers and Yvonne reckons the next season should be a good one. 


Well, she promised us a surprise and here it is - the world’s only floating toilet, designed and 
custom-built by the Department of Conservation and Natural Resources, ‘take-aways’ courtesy of 
the Department. There it sits in solitary splendour, chained toa tree, gently bobbing on the placid 
waters. 

Unfortunately no-one is willing to brave a boat-load of on-lookers and board this most public of 
public conveniences. The Japanese have no such hang-ups. Walker Shipley tells the tale of the 27 
tourists who clambered aboard, risking ulitmate dethronement while their companions happily 
snapped away with their cameras. Sayonara! 
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We drift past one of the entrances to Moira Lakes. Shaped like two kidneys, Moira and Barmah 
Lakes are revered by the local Aborigines as the source of life. Moira is the larger of the two lakes. 
Yvonne Walker Shipley draws our attention to a Coolamon tree. Coolamons are bark receptacles 
used to carry everything from babies to food and water. Like bark canoes, they were always cut 
from the eastern side of the tree to avoid damage to the trunk by the hot midday sun. Up above us 
is a Little Eagle’s nest closely watched by the eagle and a Whistling Kite. 


It’s raining again. As we draw up the river bank with a bump, a pair of Pacific Black Duck rise 
from the water in a flurry of spray. They wing by in elegant formation worthy of any feature wall. 


Evening Guest Speakers 
This evening’s guest speakers paint a less idyllic picture of the Barmah Wetlands. Murray-Darling 
Basin Commission’s Alan Ladd says they’re under serious threat from human interference. 


Altered flooding regimes are a major concern. 80-90% of the Murray River flow is now diverted 
into the big impoundments of the Hume and Dartmouth Dams and the various irrigation systems. 
This impounding of Winter and Spring floods has upset the natural rhythms of the Wetlands. 


Ironically, too much water is also a problem. Many native grasses need Summer dry spell to 
continue their life cycles. Much of the Wetlands is inundated in summer due to the release of water 
for downstream irrigation. 


Salinity is a major threat. Wetlands are generally formed in low-lying areas and saline water tends 
to collect there. Many of the plants and wildlife are not adapted to these conditions. A notable 
exception is the relationship which occurs in midly saline Wetlands between Brine Shrimps and the 
Stilts and Avocets which thrive on them. 


Recent research by the CSIRO confirms the major impact on the Wetlands of European Carp. 
Their feeding habit of pulling up aquatic plants creates high turbidity so light can’t penetrate the 
water and the vegetation never re-establishes itself. 


According to Alan Ladd, there’s virtually no river in the Murray-Darling system which hasn’t been 
changed in some way. 

Some solutions to the complex problem include the selection of areas to be rehabilitated and the 
monitoring of water. There’s also the possibility of deep bores to dispose of salt water and the 
restoration of the through-flushing mechanisms which occur during floods. 

Lorraine McKenzie of “Greening Australia’ outlines what her organisation is doing in the region. 
‘Greening Australia’ is a non-government, community-based organisation which works nationally 
to conserve and establish trees and other vegetation. 

Lorraine is the Murray Regional Co-ordinator for an ambitious plan called the Murray Corridor 
Green Project. Marshalling help from farmers and other community members this recently-started 
project aims in three years to initiate a 100 kilometre wide green corridor along the 2500 kiometres 
of the Murray River. 

“Greening Australia’ is also involved in the Superb Parrot Project, revegetating flight corridors for 
this threatened species. 


Sunday 

Sunday dawns cold, wet and blustery. Any self-respecting Superb Parrot should be safely tucked 
up in its nest hollow. Bird watchers are not allowed that luxury. 

Lorraine McKenzie escorts our convoy of vehicles around some ‘Greening Australia’ revegetation 
sites. Car tyres seem to be sprouting everywhere inside the wire enclosures. It’s early days for 
the project and the tyres protect the tender seedlings from hungry rabbits. 

We pull up at one of the treed roadside flight paths of the Superb Parrot. As we tumble out of the 
vehicles the sweet, heady scent of wattle nearly takes your breath away. Gold Dust Wattle is 
blooming in dainty sprays. Its seeds are a favourite fruit of the parrots. 
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‘Superb Parrots!’ Simultaneously seventy-four heads swivel 180°. ‘Sorry, false alarm - they’re 
only Red-rumps.’ 

Up in tall Red Gum a Grey-crowned Babbler is furiously attacking a dead branch. Risking 
terminal concussion, he hammers away with his bill like a Woodpecker. After twenty minutes or 
so he flies off triumphantly with something in his beak. 


Across the road we go exploring in a quarry. Pardalote and Rainbow Bee-eater nest holes pepper 
the bank. Under the overhang are large numbers of Fairy Martins’ nests. The little bottle-shaped 
mud nests are marvels of construction with cleverly curved necks so prying eyes can’t see inside. 
One of the nests is broken, revealing a cosy chamber lined with straws of grass and feathers. 
There are some broken eggshells. 


Postscript 

It’s raining. After a sumptuous indoor barbeque, courtesy of the Barmah Anglican ladies, it’s time 
to leave the Dharnya Centre and head for home. But it’s not until driving out of the Barmah Forest 
that you’re consciously aware of the powerful magic of the place. You simply have to come back 


again. 


Birdlist 


(this is not a complete list) 


Emu 
Little Pied Cormorant Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Buff-rumped Thornbill 
Little Black Cormorant Long-billed Corella Yellow Thornbill 
Galah Striated Thornbill 
Pelican Weebill 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Great Egret Yellow Rosella Varied Sittella 
Brown Treecreeper 
White-faced heron Fan-tailed Cuckoo White-throated Treecreeper 
Pacific Heron Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Little Friarbird 
Royal Spoonbill Kookaburra Noisy Miner 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill Sacred Kingfisher White-plumed Honeyeater 
Azure Kingfisher Brown-headed Honeyeater 
Straw-necked Ibis Black-chinned Honeyeater 
Sacred Ibis Tawny Frogmouth 
Mistletoebird 
Black Swan Welcome Swallow 
Dusky Woodswallow Striated Pardalote 
Australian Shelduck 
Pacific Black Duck Rufous Songlark Diamong Firetail 
Maned Duck 
Australian Grey Teal Red-capped Robin Pied Currawong 
Australasian Grebe Flame Robin Magpie 
Magpie-lark 
Swamp Harrier Jacky Winter White-winged Chough 
Spotted Harrier (Brown Flycatcher) 
Little Eagle Willie Wagtail Australian Raven 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle Grey Fantail 
Whistling Kite 
Black-shouldered Kite Golden Whistler 


Australian Kestrel 
Brown Falcon 
Grey Shrike-thrush 


Painted Button-quail 

Grey-crowned Babbler 
Purple Swamphen 

Superb Fairy-wren 
Masked Lapwing 

Western Warbler 
Crested Pigeon (White-tailed Gerygone) 
Feral Pigeon 


* T would like to thank Don Franklin for his help in compiling this list 


For Further Information 

The Manager, Dharnya Centre 

Department of Conservation and Natural Resources 
Sandridge Road 

Barmah VIC 3639 

Phone (058) 693302 


Kingfisher Wetland Cruises 
RMB 8925 

Echuca VIC 3564 

Phone (054) 826788 


VFNCA Study Campout, October 1994 


Following on from the resolution passed at the 1993 Annual Meeting of the VFNCA at 
Kangaroobie, a Natural History Study Campout will be held next year. 


Venue: Department of Sport and Recreation Camp at Anglesea 


Duration: _ Friday evening, 7th October to Sunday afternoon 16th October 1994 
While it is desirable that participants attend for the fuil 9 days, arrangements can 
easily be made for those unable to do this, providing minimum attendance numbers 
are maintained. 


Cost: Full accommodation for this period currently costs about $ 200 per person. Annual price 
reviews may mean a small increase in 1994. Accommodation is available for 93 persons 
maximum, a minimum of 40 during the weekdays and 50 at the weekends. Excellent 
facilities are available, with several rooms suitable for lectures, workshops and laboratory 
work. 


Aims of the Campout: To provide absorbing opportunities of learning via lectures, 
laboratory and workshop sessions, discussion, field excursions, 
etc. The program will be designed for both the beginning Field 

_ Naturalist and those desiring to get involved in deeper study and 
erie cae of various aspects of natural history and associated 
skills. | 

The support of Field Naturalist Club members will be essential for the Campout’s success. Please 

register your interest with Secretary, Jane Cleary, as soon as possible 
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Diary 


All general and Bird Observers Group meetings are held at the Department of Food and 
Agriculture, corner Taylor Street and Midland Highwy Epsom, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 
Wednesday October 13, 7:30 pm. 
Speaker: Peter Ellis on the conservation history of the Whipstick. 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday October 1, 7:30 pm. 

Speaker: Don Franklin on birdwatching in the Western Desert. 
Bird of the Night: Rufous Whistler. 


Friday November 5, 7:30 pm. 
Speaker: Jack McErlwain will show a video from his recent trip to northern Australia. 
Bird of the Night: Red-rumped Parrot 


Friday December 3, 7:30pm. 

Speaker: Liz Raven, Land for Wildlife extension officer in Benalla, will speak on the Superb 
Parrot project and the work being done by the communities of Picola, Nathalia and Numurkah 
areas. 

Bird of the Night: Brown Falcon 


Mammal Survey Group 
Wednesday October 27, 8 pm at the home of Rob and Glenise Moors. Mandurang Rd. South- © 
Sedgwick. 


Committee Meeting 
Wednesday October 20, 8 pm. Please contact the President (Rob Moors, 396254) for information 
about the venue. 


Excursions 

Sunday October 17. Following Peter Ellis’s talk on the conservation history of the Whipstick, he 
will lead an all day excursion to the Whipstick. Meet outside the Ministry of Education complex in 
Havlin Street at 10am. 

Campouts 


October. Friday 15 - Sunday 17. Western Vic Field Nats campout at Mt Arapiles. Details can be 
obtained from Jane Cleary. 


Supper . 

The usual arrangements foe supper are as follows members either bide a plate or pay $1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential » 
supper Supp 
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